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“Go deep enough there is music everywhere.”—Carhke. \ 
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MR. GEORGE RISELEY. 


George Riseley was born in Bristol, August 25th, 
1845; elected chorister of Bristol Cathedral in 
1852; and was in 1862 articled to the late Mr. J. 
D. Corfe, the cathedral organist. During the next 
ten years he was organist at various churches in 
Clifton and Bristol, at the same time acting as 
deputy at the cathedral. In 1870 he was appointed 
organist to the Colston Hall Company, and at 
once set to work, by a rigid course of self-study, to 
perfect himself in the art of organ-playing in all 
its branches. He started recitals of classical and 
popular music, which have been the means of 
educating the Bristolians and enabling them to 
understand and enjoy the works of the great 
masters to a far graater extent than before the 
Colston Hall organ was erected. 

In 1876 he succeeded Mr. Corfe as organist and 
choirmaster to the cathedral. In 1889 Mr. Riseley 
had the honour of being requested to give an 
organ recital in the private chapel of the late 
Danish Minister at Luton Hoo, in Bedfordshire, in 
the presence of T.R.H. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and a large company. 
While the Inventions’ Exhibition was being held 
at Kensington in 1885, Mr. Riseley gave eight 
recitals on the great organ of the Albert Hall 
during the week ending September 19th, and in 
1893 the Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Dr. Mackenzie, elected him as one of the 
professors of the organ at that institution. 

During the past eighteen years Mr. Riseley has 
devoted his energies to the improvement of orches- 
tral music.in Bristol. In 1876 he started, his 
famous Monday Popular Conce#ts, which have 
won for him a well-deserved reputation. Notwith- 
standing considerable opposition and no small 
pecuniary risk, he has continued during each 
season to give a series of concerts, at which the 
principal works of the classical masters have been 
performed, and a large number of interesting 
novelties by modern writers, both English and 
foreign, produced. It would be interesting to 
follow these concerts from the commencement, 
and to show how, gradually but surely, he has 
educated the citizens to appreciate the highest 
examples of the great masters, both past and 
present, so much so that at one of his performances 
of Beethoven’s gth Symphony (the Choral) over 
3000 people were present, and many were turned 
away on account of the large hall being full. 

A large amateur society, called ‘The Bristol 
Society of Instrumentalists,” has been working for 
six seasons under his baton. It meets for practice 
in two sections every week, and has the honour of 
having for its president the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, and for its vice-president the Duke of 





Abercorn. Its Royal President has on two 
occasions come to Bristol and graciously led the 
orchestra. Mr. Riseley has also been conductor 
of the “ Bristol Orpheus Glee Society ” since 1878, 
and we need not point out to what a state of 
perfection he has trained that choir, which is now 
celebrating its jubilee year, and which will make 
its third appearance in St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day, April 7th, when a most interesting programme 
of novelties and old favourites will be given, and 
which we recommend all our readers who can 
appreciate male-voice singing to attend. He also 
conducts the “ Bristol Choral Society,” the second 
largest choir of mixed voices in England. This 
representative choir takes a most valuable part in 
the musical education of the city, and is foremost 
in the introduction. of new choral works in the 
West of England. 

Though Mr. Riseley is still comparatively a 
young man, he has for many years been the leading 
light in the musical world of the West of England, 
and his influence on the progress of musical art in 
this locality has been enormous. Mr. Riseley is 
essentially a man of actions rather than words, and 
hence it is not to be wondered at that the practical 
side of the art has for him more charms than the 
merely theoretical. He believes in “doing,” and, 
what is more, does it with all his might. Possessed 
of immense vitality and energy, the labours which 
would exhaust many another man have little effect 
upon him ; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is probably in England no eminent conductor 
or organist upon whom ceaseless hard work has 
left less of its traces. 

As a conductor, or choir-master Mr. Riseley is a 
martinet and disciplinarian ; as a teacher he is not 
less conscientious and strict; yet, outside the 
concert or practice-room there is no one more 
genial. On the principle that “many a mickle 
makes a muckle,” he insists on careful attention to 
details alike in his pupils and his orchestra ; and, 
what is more, he has the tact and power to com- 
municate to others the enthusiasm he feels him- 
self ; and many of his concerts have included per- 
formances which, as a well-known German musician 
has said, are as good as any in Europe. 

As an organist Mr. Riseley has no superior, and 
but few equals; his technique is perfect in its 
finish and fluency, and he is equally at home in all 
styles, ancient or modern, purely organic or or- 
chestral-like. This power of sympathetic adaptation 
to the genius of different composers is one of Mr. 
Riseley’s greatest qualities, and it may be said one 
also of the rarest. So many organists play Guilmant 
as they would Bach, or the brilliant and poetical 
“ Oberon” overture as they would Handel (if they 
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do not discreetly leave orchestral arrangements to 
abler hands), that it is a real treat to hear in one 
of Mr. Riseley’s programmes a Bach fugue, a 
Mendelssohn sonata, a modern organ piece, or an 
orchestral overture played with a versatility of style 
truly uncommon, remarkable and delightful. 

We subjoin a list of the works Mr. Riseley has 
produced before the Bristol public for two reasons : 
Firstly, on account of its intrinsic interest ; and 
secondly, because it contains many items which are 
not generally known, and which may be useful to 
those of our readers seeking novelties :— 


SYMPHONIES. 


Beethoven, L. van, No. 1, in C; No. 2, in D; 
No. 3, in E flat; No. 4, in B flat; No. 5, in C 
minor; No.6, in F; No. 7, in A; No. 8, in F; 
No. 9, in D minor (Choral). 

Berlioz, Hector, No. 3 (Harold in Italy), Episode 
in the Life of an Artist. 

Bennett, Sir Sterndale, G minor. 

Brahms, No. 2, in D. 

Cowen, F. H., No. 3, in C minor (Scandinavian), 
No. 4, in B flat minor (Cambrian). 

Gadé, Niels W., No. 4, in B flat. 

Haydn, J., No. 4, in D (Clock Symphony) ; No. 
5, in C major; No. 6, in B flat; No. 12, in G (the 
Military) ; The Farewell Symphony, in G major. 

Macfarren, W., Symphony in B flat. 

Mendelssohn, F. B., No. 1, in C minor; No. 2 
(Hymn of Praise); No. 3, in A minor (Scotch) ; 
No. 4, in A major (Italian); No. 5, in D major 
(Reformation). 

Miles, P. N., Symphonic Suite. 

Mozart, W. A., No. 1, in C major; No. 3, in E 
flat ; No. 49, in C (Jupiter) ; in G minor. 

Parry, C. H. H., in C (English). 

Prout, E., No. 2, in G minor; No. 3, in F; 
No. 4, in D. 

Raff, No. 5, in E, Lenore. 

Romberg, in E flat ; Toy Symphony. 

Schubert, Unfinished Symphony, No. 8, in B 
minor; No. 10, in C. © 

Schumann, No. 1, in B flat; No. 2,in C; No. 4, 
in D minor ; Overture, Scherzo and Finale. 


ConcerTos, &c., WITH ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENTS, 


Bach, J. S., Concerto, in E flat. ~ 

Beethoven, L. van, Concerto, in C major ; Con- 
certo, in C minor ; Concerto, in E flat (Emperor) ; 
No. 2, in B flat ; Concerto, in D (Violin). 
* Bennett, Sir S., Concerto, in F minor; Caprice 
(Op. 22). 

Bright, Dora, Fantasia for P.F. and Orchestra, 
No. 2, in G. 

Max Bruch, Violin Concerto. 

Hiller, F., Concerto, in F sharp minor. 





Hummel, J. V., Concerto, in E (Op. 111); 
Larghetto e Rondo Brillante. 

Maefarren, W., Concertstiick, in E minor. 

Mendelssohn’s and Moscheles’ Variations on the 
March from Weber’s “ Preciosa.”” 

Mendelssohn’s Concerto, in G minor ; Concerto, 
in D minor; Capriccio; Serenade and Allegro 
giojoso (Op. 43); Concerto for Violin, in E minor. 

Mozart, Concerto, in E flat, for two Pianos ; 
Concerto, in A, No. 2. 

Prout, E., Organ Concerto, No. 1, in E minor; 
Organ Concerto, No. 2, in E flat. ; 

Raff, J., Concerto, in G minor. 

Schubert, Fantasia, in C. 

Schumann, Concerto, in A minor. 

Weber, C. M. von, Concertstiick, in F minor ; 
Concerto, in E flat. 


OVERTURES. 


Adam, A., Le Brasseur de Preston; Le Roi 
d’Y vetot. 

Auber, Cheval de Bronze; Fra Diavolo; La 
Bayadére; La Sirene; Le Domino Noir; Le 
Philtre ; Le Macon ; Lestocq ; Les Diamants de la 
Couronne ; Marco, Spada; Masaniello; Zanetta ; 
La Part du Diable. 

Beethoven, Men of Prometheus; Fidelio; Leo- 
nora, No. 3, in C ; Egmont; Coriolan. 

Behrend, A. H., Concert Overture, in D. 

Bennett, Sir S., The Naiads; Parisina; Paradise 
and the Peri ; Waldnymphe. 

Berlioz, H., Corsair ; Carnaval Romaine. 

Bridge, Dr., Morte d’Arthur. 

Clarke, H., Rob Roy. 

Cherubini, Anacreon; Lodoiska; Les Deux 
Journées. 

Crotch, Dr., Palestine. 

Donizetti, La Fille du Regiment ; Don Pasquale. 

Ellicott, Rosalind, Spring Dramatic. 

Flotow, Stradella ; Martha. 

Gadé, Im Hochland. 

Gadsby, Andromeda. 

Gounod, Le Médecin malgré lui ; Mirelle. 

Handel, G. F., Occasional. 

Heap, S., Concert Overture, in F, 

Herold, Le Pré aux Clercs ; Zampa. 

Kalliwoda, Overture in F. 

Lachner, V., Fest Overture. 

Macfarren, G. A., Chevy Chase. 

Macfarren, W., Pastoral Overture; Hero and 
Leander ; Henry V. 

Mendelssohn, A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; 
Son and Stranger; Ruy Blas; St. Paul; Athalie; 
Fingal’s Cave ; Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage ; 
Fair Melusina. 

Meyerbeer, L’Etoile du Nord. 

Mozart, W. A., Die Zauberfléte; La Clemenza 
di Tito ; Le Nozze de Figaro. 
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Nicolai, O., The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Eine feste Burg. 

Prescott, Oliveria ; In Woodland. 

Prout, E., Overture to Shakespere’s Twelfth 
Night. 

Raff, J., Eine feste Burg. 

Reissiger, Die Felsenmiihle ; Yelva. 

Rossini, Guillaume Tell ; I] Barbiere de Seville ; 
Otello; La Gazza Ladra; L’Italiana in Algieri ; 
La Cenerentola ; Semiramide ; Siege of Corinth. 

Schubert, F., Rosamunde ; Alphonso ed Estrella ; 
Italian Overture. 

Spohr, Jessonda. 

Sullivan, A., Di Ballo and In Memoriam. 

Suppé, Poet and Peasant. 

Wallace, V., Maritana. 

Wagner, Rienzi; Tannhauser; The 
Dutchman ; Die Meistersinger. 

Weber, C. M. von, Abu Hassan; Der Freischiitz; 
Jubilee ; Oberon ; Peter Schmoll ; Preciosa ; Eury- 
anthe ; Ruler of the Spirits. 


Flying 


MISCELLANEOUS ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 


Adam, A., Cantique de No#él; Ascher, Fanfare 
Militaire ; Barnett, J. F., The Flowing Tide, The 
Ebbing Tide ; Bazzini, Gavotte, for Strings only ; 
Beethoven, Allegretto, in E flat ; Bellini (Selection) 
I Puritani ; Berlioz, H., Danse de Sylphes, March 
Hongroise ; 
XIV ; Bizet, Suite (L’Arlesienne) ; Boccherini, L., 
Minuet for Mute-stringed Orchestra; Booth, O., 
Victoria March; Brahms, J., Hungarian Dances; 
Caldicott, A., March (Widow of Nain) ; Chapman, 
Gavotte Fantastique ; Clark, S., Marche aux Flam- 
beaux ; Cherubini, Ballet Music (Ali-baba); Costa, 
Sir M., March of the Priests (Eli}; Cowen, F., 
Suite (Language of Flowers), Melody and A 
’Espagnole, Selection (Sleeping Beauty) ; Délibes, 
l.eo, Suite (Sylvia), Ballet Music (Coppelia), Inter- 
mezzo (Naila); Donizetti (Selection) Lucia di 
lammermoor ; Ducodroy, Gavotte; Durand, A., 
Chacone ; Dvorak, A., Suite, in D ; Elvey, Sir G., 
Festal March, Albert Edward March; Flotow 
(Selection) Martha; Gadsby, Intermezzo and 
Scherzo ; German, Dances, Henry VIII; Gillet, 
Loin du Bal; Glinka, Scherzo, Komarinskaja ; 
Gluck, 
Gounod, Ballet Music (Cing Mars), ditto (Faust), 
Entracte (La Colombe), Funeral March of a 
Marionette, Grand Selection from Faust, March 
(La Reine de Saba), Meditation on the First Pre- 
lude of Bach, Royal Wedding March, Saltarello, 
Dance des Bacchantes; Grieg, 1 and 2 Suites, 
Peer Gynt, Herzwiinden, Letzter Frihling ; Han- 
del, G. F., See the Conquering Hero, Dead | 
March (Saul), Chacone, Largo in G, for Violin, 


Bishop, Pavane, Favorite de Louis | 








Menuet Célébre, Gavotte (D’Orphée) ; | 


(Passion Music), Hymn to the Emperor ; Hill, W., 
Gavotte for Strings only ; Kottaun, Gavotte (Bijou) ; 
Lachner, F., Marche Célébre (De la 1” Suite), 
Fest Marsch.(Catherina Cornara) ; Suite ; Langer, 
Grossmiitterchen ; Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 1 and No. 4, Angelus (for Strings); Mac- 
kenzie, A. C., Intermezzo from The Rose of 
Sharon, Ballet (Colomba); Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, 2 Scotch Rhapsodies, Benedictus ; Masse- 
net, J., Sctnes Pittoresque, Entr’acte (Sevillana), 
Le Dernier Sommeil d’une Vierge ; Michaelis, T., 
Turkish Patrol; Mendelssohn, Cornelius March, 
Funeral March, in A minor, Pilgrim’s March 
(Italian Symphony), War March (Athalie), Scherzo, 
Notturno, and Wedding March, from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Canzonetta for Strings ; 
Meyerbeer, G., Coronation Marche, from Le 
Prophéte, Schiller March; Molique March, from 
Oratorio Abraham ; Mozart, Serenade for Strings ; 
Oakeley, Sir H., Suite in Olden Style, Minuet and 
Trio, March (Edinburgh); Paganini, Il moto 
perpetuo; Parry, Dr., Hypatia, Suite (Modern) ; 
Pearsall, R. L. de, Ballet Music ; Ponchielli, Ballet 
Music, Gioconda; Prout, E., Minuet and 
Trio, Suite in D major, March ' (Alfred); 
Raff, J., Fest March (Op. 139) ; Ravina, Historietta 
(Naivetta Musicale); Reeve, P., Passepied, for 
Muted-String Orchestra; Reinecke, C., Entr’acte, 
for Muted-String Orchestra, from Konig Manfred ; 
Resch, J., Gavotte (Heimliche liebe); Rossini, 
La Carita ; Roeckel, J. L., Air du Dauphin, Bridal 
March from Cantata Ruth, Grand Pageant 
March, Kermesse de St. Cloud, Marche Turque, 
Notturno (Flute, Clarinet and Strings), Sarabande 
et Gavotte (Olivia), Gavottine, Orchestral Suite ; 
Rubinstein, A., Ballet Music (Feramors); Saint 
Saens, March Héroique, Prelude du Déluge, Ballet 
Music (Samson and Delila), Ballet Music (Henry 
VIII) ; Santley, C., Berceuse; Schubert, F., Ave 
Maria, Entr’acte (Rosamunde), Ballet Music (Rosa- 
munde), Serenade, Zwei Lieder ; Schumann, Chant 
du Soir, for Orchestra ; Stanford, Villiers, Overture, 
Ballet Music, Air, Veiled Prophet, Serenade in 
G major, Op. 18; Sodermann, A., Swedish Peas- 
ants’ Wedding March; Stanzieri, Romance, Je 
t’Aimerai ; Suppé, March (Fatinitza); Sullivan, 
Sir A., Graceful Dance, Selection, Pirates of 
Penzance, ditto, H.M.S. Pinafore, ditto, Yeoman 


| of the Guard, ditto, Henry VIII, ditto, Gondoliers, 


| 


ditto, Patience ; Thomas, A., Gavotte (Mignon) ; 
Verdi, Selection (Trovatore), ditto, Ernani ; 
Wagner, R., Introduction to Third Act, Die Meister- 
singer, Ride of the Walkyrie, March from “ Tann- 
hauser,” Introduction to the First and Third Act 
| of “ Lohengrin, ” Ein Albumblatt ; Wallerstein, A., 
T ie) Marsch ; Weber, Invitation 4 la Valse 
(Berlioz) ; Williams, Lee, Gavotte and Musette ; 


Harp, Organ, and Strings ; Haydn, J., Introduction Wiierst, Sous le Balcon. 
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INSTRUMENTAL SOLOs. 

Bargiel’s Adagio, for Violoncello ; Barri, Fantasia 
(Martha) Oboe ; Bache, La Penserosa e l’Allegro; 
Boccherini, Sonata, Violoncello ; Clinton, G. A., 
Fantasia (Sonnambula), Clarinet; Chopin, Berceuse 
in D flat, Polonaise in A flat ; Corbett (Legend), 
Flute ; Giraud, E., Melodrame de Piccolino, Violin ; 
Glinka, Pas des Patineurs, Piccolo ; Kummer, F. 
A., Fantasia, Violoncello ; Popper, D., Sarabande 
and Gavotte, Vigloncello ; Pratten, English Airs, 
Flute ; Roe, Fantasia on Welsh Airs, for Concer- 
tina and Orchestra; Roeckel, Die Wassermiihle, 
Saltarello ; Sarasate, Spanish Dances; Taubert, 
Liebesliedchen, Oboe; Verronst, Fantasia (Don 
Pasquale) Oboe ; Vieuxtemps, Fantasia (Caprice), 
Violin ; Wieniawski, Valse de Concert. 


CHORAL Works, 
Barnett, J. F., The Ancient Mariner. 
Bennett, Sir S., The May Queen. 





Brahms, German Requiem. 

Dvorak, Spectre’s Bride. 

Gounod, Messe Solennelle. 

Handel, Messiah; Israel in Egypt; Dettingen 
Te Deum. 

Haydn, Creation. 

Liszt, Selection from Crusaders, 

Mendelssohn, Elijah; St. Paul; Lauda Sion ; 
Hymn of Praise ; Hear My Prayer ; Thou Comest 
Here to’ Land; When Israel out of Egypt came ; 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Loreley ; Ah! Were I 
on Yonder Plain; Festgesang; Fair Semele’s 
High-born Son. 

Parry, C. H. H., Blest Pair of Sirens ; L’Allegro. 

Roeckel, Marie Stuart. 

Stanford, Revenge. 

Spohr, Last Judgment; God, Thou art Great. 

Sullivan, Golden Legend. 

Wagner, March and Chorus (Tannhauser). 


—— 3 36.3 K 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Our prize competition announced in February 
number has now been decided, and the winning 
list is as follows :— 


1. The most popular living composer Sir A. Sullivan 


2. ‘3 janist ... Paderewski 

3 PP , ady vocalist ... Adelina Patti 
4- fe be male vocalist... Edward Lloyd 
5. + * violinist ... Sarasate 

6. ‘. a comedian . J. L. Toole 


Two competitors having given the above names 
on their coupons we therefore award the prize to 
the first received, which bore the motto “ Multum 
in Parvo.” The winner’s name and address is 
given herewith :— 


A. L. CHAPMAN, 
62 South Street. 
Greenwich, S.E. 


to whom a cheque for One Guinea has been for- 
warded. One other competitor gave the names 
correctly, but failed to comply with the regulations, 
and was consequently disqualified. 

An analysis of the coupons presents some inter- 
esting features. Of course, ‘“ Nil. Desperandum ” 
is well to the fore as a motto, and we would suggest 
in future that competitors should add the name of 
their residential town when using this motto. 





There was a great unanimity of opinion as to 
the first three on the list. Mascagni failed to out- 
bid Sir A. Sullivan, whilst poor Brahms was a very 
long way behind. In No. 2 it was a case of 
Paderewski first and the rest nowhere ; a’state of 
things we quite anticipated. In No. 3 Madame 
Patti figured on nearly 70 per cent. of the coupons, 
whilst the irony of fate decreed that extremes in 
the persons of Nikita and Miss Lottie Collins 
should meet in a dead heat for last place! No. 4 
produced a capital fight between our two great 
British singers, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley; but 
the struggle between Sarasate and Joachim was 
much closer, and, in fact, they were neck and neck 
up tothe finish. In No. 6 the evergreen favourite, 
Mr. Toole, easily carried off first honours from his 
old friend, Henry Irving, with Chas. Wyndham a 
good third. 

On the whole, we think the outcome of the 
competition shows that old and well established 
favourites are not, at any rate for the present, losing 
their hold upon the affections of the musical and 
dramatic public. 

Names and addresses of subscribers have been 
forwarded, with the year’s subscription, to the 
various local agents. 

Particulars of April competition will be found on 
page 112. 


—— % HK KK 


ITALIAN Opera was introduced into England at 
the beginning of the 18th century, the first work 
performed entirely in the Italian language being 
Almahide, of which the music is attributed to 


Buononcini, and which was performed in 1710, 
with Valentini, Nicolini, Margarita de l’Epine, 
Cassini and “Signora Isabella” in the principal 
parts. 
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“Out of the Mist.” 


Words by E. Cooper WILLIS, Q.C. 


Quasi Recit: 








Music by WM. J. PRESSEY, M.A. 
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Kiss me a- gain, my Darlings, 
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Our next issue will contain a Portrait and Biography of Madame Marian McKenzie, and 


Articles on “The Art of Programme-making,” “Music in Villages,” “The Instrumentation of 


Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’” “ First Steps in Musical Composition,” &c., &c. 
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ITH the present number “'T'HE Minim” commences its second half-year’s existence, often 


the critical period in the life-time of a paper, pauper or pawnbroker, each of whose measure 


of vitality is often only sufficient to survive the first six months’ wear and tear. We thank gpr 
readers and subscribers for the many encouraging and gratifying letters we have received testifying 
to the value and interest of our journal, and we take this opportunity of assuring them that our 
policy in the future will be more than ever to justify the appropriateness of its title, “A musical 
magazine for everybody.” We have no interests to serve but those of our readers, and if they 
will only assist.us to make “THE Munim” as useful, entertaining and valuable as possible by 
offering suggestions we shall duly welcome them, consider them, and, if possible, adopt them. 


We also invite contributions, which, if not accepted, will be returned if stamps be enclosed to 








cover cost of postage. We venture to express the hope that our readers will shew their copies 


to their friends, and endeavour to increase the circulation, not only for our sakes but for their 


own, and thus make the paper even more valuable and valued. 


—— & % HH H— 


OLIVER CROMWELL was a great lover of music. | 
He is said to have “entertained the most skilful | 


in that science in his pay and family”; and it is 
known that he engaged Hingston, a celebrated 
musician formerly in the service of Charles, at a 
salary of one hundred a year (the Hingston at 
whose house Sir Roger |’Estrange was playing and 
continued to play when Oliver entered the room, 
which gained for this virtuoso the title of ‘ Oliver’s 
fiddler.”) 





WHEN Peter the Great visited the French Opera, 
in 1717, he does not seem to have been intoxicated, 
but he went to sleep. When he was asked whether 
the performance wearied him, he is said to have 
replied that, on the contrary, he had liked it to ex- 
cess, and had gone to sleep from motives of 
prudence. This story, however, does not quite 
accord with the fact that Peter introduced public 


theatrical performances into Russia and encouraged 
' his nobles to attend them. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES FOR AMATEUR FIDDLERS. 


Pianists as a rule dust and take care of their in- 
strument, even if it is one of the commonest and 
nastiest of those remarkable bargains, “ the pro- 
perty of a gentleman going abroad,” manufactured 
in the blissful regions of Camden Town, and which 
we so often see advertised. Your flautist keeps his 
keys clean, and swabs the bore of his “ melancholy 
pipe” with an implement like a miniature gun 
sponge; and most performers pay some little 
attention to the cleanliness and orderly condition 
of their particular vehicle of display. 

But with your amateur fiddler it is usually far 
otherwise. He or she—particularly she—holds 
such trifles in sovereign contempt, and on opening 
a fiddle case you may reasonably expect to find 
about half-an-ounce of resin dust on the belly, a 
dirty finger-board, strings ragged and well sunk into 
the bridge, and a few tasteful impressions of the 
owner’s thumbs here and there to complete the 
picture of sweet neglect. Unscrewing the bow is 
regarded as a tedious and unnecessary operation ; 
so it is left tightened until it loses its cambré al- 
together, and may not unoften be seen with a hump 
on its back like a camel. And all this, notwith- 
standing the emphatic directions of Dr. Spohr and 
otW@r learned authorities. The fault in nine cases out 
of ten rests with the teacher, who is either too care- 
less or too ignorant to insist on proper attention to 
these matters from the very first. And this brings 
me to another point, viz., the paramount importance 
of having at least a few lessons from a first-rate 
performer. Without this it is next to impossible to 
acquire a correct hold of the violiy and bow. 
Something may be learned by careful students 
from books on technique, such as Courvoisier’s 
“Technics of Violin Playing ;” but, excellent as 
that little work undoubtedly is, it is at best but a 
poor substitute for a first-rate master, who shews 
the pupil what to do and makes him do it. 
Students living in a country district or small town 
may find some difficulty in carrying out this recom- 
mendation, but if they will seize or make an oppor- 
tunity by paying a visit to London or some of the 
large provincial towns, like Liverpool or Birming- 
ham, they can soon see for themselves what a 
world of difference, in a hitherto defective manipu- 
lation, can be effected even in four or five lessons 
by the advice and suggestions of a competent 
artist. In districts and little towns such as I have 
alluded to, the only immediately available instruc- 
tion in music is frequently that of a sort of all- 
round genius, who plays, say the cornet, fairly well, 
strums a little on the piano or organ, but, as 
Dubourg has it— 


‘* Save, oh save us from his fiddling, 
It is so very, very middling.” 





Asked by an intelligent enquirer if he plays the 
leading instrument, he will reply, with a depreca- 
tory gesture, “ Not very much; just enough to 
teach.” Times out of number I have heard this 
remark, or something like it, and the rural Paga- 
ninis must either emulate his villainous example— 
for you may be sure he does not confine himself 
to precept only—or struggle on without a master, 
which is, in such a case, the wiser of the two. . 


Watch the violins in an average country 
orchestra, and you shall see the results of such 
tuition. One grasps his bow about a third of the 
way up the stick ; another saws amiably along with 
the scroll almost between his knees, and his elbow 
furtively punching his neighbour’s ribs or stomach ; 
a third goes for every note which happens to 
ascend above the third position with his fourth 
finger, and so on—it is needless to multiply 
instances, The beginner, whose efforts are not 
superintended by the watchful eye of a sound 
preceptor, picks up almost as many bad habits as 
there are hairs on his head, and at some time or 
other all these have to be unlearned, if he aspires 
to play even tolerably. I may, perhaps, be thought 
to have dwelt somewhat forcibly on these matters, 
but though the gist of what I have said may be 
found in various schools and instruction books, I 
feel satisfied that a repetition of it accompanied by 
a certain amount of illustration, the result of a good 
deal of pretty close personal observation, can 
hardly come amiss in a paper like this. 


I was talking the other day to one of the editors 
of this magazine, who said, “I should much like to 
know how, by the mere look of a fiddle, you or any 
other good judge can tell whether or not it is likely 
to be a good one. They ail seem to me alike; but 
you spot an instrument in a room, or sometimes 
in a shop window, and say at once, I think that 
is a good one.” It is not easy to frame anything 
like a satisfactory answer to this question. To some 
extent the faculty alluded to is a mascitur, non fit ; 
but however good one’s intuitive perception in the 
matter may be, it must be backed up by a good 
deal of experience before it can be of any practical 
value. And even then no man is quite infallible, 
though he may be right in four cases out of six. 
Some people have an eye for a fiddle and others 
have none, but as Mr. Schnapps says: “ Dere is 
goot Pfeedels of pad models, vitch is made fery 
pad, and pad Pfeedels of de very pest models, and 
peautiful made as you sall vish to see;” and 
although we don’t get much “ forrarder” towards a 
solution of the problem by the help of Mr. 
Schnapps, there is a deal of truth in his observa- 
tions. 
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It is a good thing to try and accustom oneself to 
the appearance of the material in first-rate instru- 
mer*s when opportunities offer (particularly the 
belly wood), as it is obvious that, however well- 
made and modelled a violin may be, the resonance 
of the wood is the chief factor in the tone-producing 
qualities of the instrument, and I think I can safely 
say that those copyists who have been most suc- 
cessful will be found on examination to have 
sought by all means to attain excellence in the 
selection of material. Notable instances of this 
among more modern makers may be found in the 
cases of Jacobs of Amsterdam, Lupot, and Pres- 
senda. Vincent Panormo also used splendid 
wood when he could get it; but it seemed that too 
often the ves angusta domi prevented this. Those 
who have had opportunities of seeing his best work 
must agree that, as a copyist of Strad., no one can 
touch him. Of Jean Baptiste Vuillaume it is diffi- 
cult to speak with any degree of fairness. So much 





extravagant praise has been lavished upon him by 
those who knew nothing about him, and cared less 
of the way in which he produced his “modern 
antiques,” that now the atmosphere has cleared a 
bit, and we all know that he baked the wood, and 
adopted maturing processes which have practically 
ruined many of his fiddles, for the sole purpose of 
making money as fast as he could, it is hard indeed 
to control one’s feelings. Perhaps Mr. Fleming’s 
summing up of him in the “ Fiddle-Fancier’s 
Guide ” is as impartial and judicial a review of the 
subject as can be accorded to it; but it is hardly 
entertaining to contrast it with his earlier notice of 
Vuillaume in “Old Violins.” The man possessed 
consummate skill, but I firmly believe, and I am not 
by any means alone in the belief, that of the three- 
thousand and odd instruments bearing his name, 
there are more bad and indifferent fiddles in the 
matter of tone than good ones. 
A, TP; 
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ON THE USE OF LEARNING THEORY (ny An EXAMINER). 





I have often been asked by practical musicians 
if the present rage for learning the “theory of 
music” produces any real results and in any way 
benefits the art. There are two answers to this— 
yes and mo. It all depends on the way it is taught 
and upon the attitude of the student. ‘ Examina- 
tions, it seems, must be passed,” we have heard 
said, “and, if pupils can’t play well, they can often 
have. sufficient ‘theory’ crammed into them to 
get through an examination in theory alone, when 
they wouldn’t stand a chance of success if they had 
to do something instead of solely to rely upon 
their memory.” 

There is more in this than meets the eye. Is it 
not better that the student should learn something 
of the underlying principles on which musical art 
is based than that he or she should be without 
this knowledge? Of course it is, if it is remem- 
bered and in any way used. Otherwise, mere ac- 
quaintance with the elements of notation, mean- 
ings of terms, progression, nomenclature of chords, 
etc., is as “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 
One might as well spend one’s hours in learning 
Syriac or Chaldee as waste time in acquiring facts 
out of a book for the sake of getting through an 
examination, with the object of shewing off one’s 
cleverness (?) or flourishing a “certificate.” If, 
therefore, a teacher endeavours to impart a know- 
ledge of harmony without reference to sounds, or a 
pupil endeavours to assimilate facts that have no 
interest beyond their connection with the syllabus 
of an examination, art is not benefitted, time is 
wasted and money ill-spent. 








True it is that good performers often smile con- 
temptuously on a “mere theorist,” just as successful 
composers sometimes rather look down upon the 
fifth and eighth catcher and “ hair-splitting ” about 
“roots.” The reason is, of course, that the logical 
and analytical faculties on the one hand and the 
emotional and sympathetic faculties on the other 
hand are not often found combined in the same 
individual. But there is no reason why both 
should not each be trained and developed in nearly 
all cases where either is present in ever so small a 
degree ; though it is more difficult to arouse en- 
thusiasm for learning theory than to create a liking 
for its practical side. 

The teacher, then, should encourage his pupils to 
learn theory for its own sake, and avoid separating 
theory from practice ; and the pupil should never 
be satisfied until he or she has ascertained the 
bearing of rules and regulations on the under- 
standing, appreciation and performance of music. 

Put briefly, then, the use of learning theory is 
as follows :— 

(1) By learning the nature of intervals one is 
enabled to understand the construction of scales, 
the materials out of which melodies and harmonies 
are formed. 

(2) By learning the construction of scales one is 
enabled to make chords, to comprehend the neces- 
sity for a system of notation and to form melodies, 

(3) By learning the meaning of signs we can 
express sounds. 

If the nature of intervals, scales, chords and signs 
is thoroughly understood, we can have no wrong 
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notes excepting such as are contingent on imper- 
fect technique. We shall soon learn our scales 
correctly, for we know exactly what intervals we 
must have and what we must avoid. We shall 
soon read quickly, because we know what chords 
to expect in a key and which are the most com- 
mon, We shall know the style that a piece should 
be performed in, because we are familiar with the 
ways in which a composer expresses his ideas. 

Another great use of theory is its educational 
value in making us good, sympathetic and in- 
terested “isteners. Many miss much enjoyment 
from musical performances of a high class through 
an inability to grasp the composer's intention and 
aim. An insight into the structura] form of the 
sonata, symphony or fugue is almost essential to 
their due appreciation. If this knowledge has 
been gained through an attempt to write them 
one’s-self, we are more than ever able to estimate 
them at.their true figure and derive pleasure from 
hearing them. 

Some shallow reasoners have enunciated the 
doctrine that it is not necessary for a critic to 
know much about theory, and that he is quite as 
well able to pass a judgment on the merits of a 


—— % % # 


MY MASTERS 


After the work and worry of the day’s business 
engagements it is sometimes a relief to curl up in 
a comfortable arm-chair in front of the fire, light 
the favourite pipe, and go into what is commonly 
called “a brown study.” 

Whilst thinking about nothing in particular, the 
thoughts gradually wander back over the events of 
past years; some incident, apparently forgotten, 
suddenly recurs to the mind, the links connecting 
it with others one by one become visible to the 
mental eye, till at last the complete picture is 
conjured up from the obscure limbo of the long, 
long ago. 

How vivid it all seems, how one lives it all 
over again, so to speak, and when reviewed with 
the matured philosophy of the “sere-and-yellow- 
leaf” stage, how painfully obvious it occasionally 
is that one made an egregious ass of one’s-self at 
times when youthful aspirations and self-confidence 
ruled the roost. 

My thoughts wandered back one evening in this 
delightfully inconsequent fashion until they fixed 
themselves upon some of the various pedagogues 
who, more or less successfully tried to teach my 
young idea how to become musical amongst other 
accomplishments. Whilst pondering over their 
different methods I soon became convinced that 
all labour would have been comparatively thrown 











work or a performance if he has no technical 
knowledge as if he had. The enjoyment of a par- 
ticular kind of music is, however, the result often 
of individual taste and education, and the function 
of a critic should not be that of individual opinions 
or impressions, but rather the attitude of a master 
who can perceive a composer's intentions, and is 
in a position to say whether they are or are not 
realised. To enjoy music, then, it is not absolutely 
necessary that one should know much about 
theory; to understand it and criticise it, it most 
emphatically is. 

Once again it must, therefore, be pointed out 
that theory must be associated with practice ; the 
ear must be trained to connect signs with sounds 
and sounds with signs. Commencing with scales 
and intervals, the ear should be accustomed to 
recognise melodial progressions and relative lengths 
of notes. Then the simpler forms of combined 
sounds should be assimilated in such a manner 
that they may be recognised by the ear as well as 
the eye; and, by degrees, theory and practice 
going hand-in-hand, our student will become some- 
thing better than either “a mere theorist” or “a 
mere performer ”—“ a real musician !” 


i 


(BY A PUPIL). 


away had not the foundation been well laid, and 
for that I had to thank my dear old mother. I 
well remember, as a youngster, having F A C E 
and A C E G drummed into me (“Think of face- 
ache,” she would say), to say nothing of ledger 
lines, time, clefs and things, till at last I wished 
the whole lot at Jericho; it seemed such a hope- 
less job trying to remember them all. 

However, when first going to boarding school I 
thought I should like to learn music if I could, and 
was agreeably surprised to find that I really did 
know something about it, a fact that was quickly 
emphasised, because others of my own age had to 
grind through all the elementary drudgery, whilst I 
could go on ahead, and the average school-boy is 
not altogether averse to taking the change out of 
others if he has a chance! 

Of course in those days the opportunities for 
musical education were nothing like so numerous 
as they are to-day, and progress was of necessity 
slower ; perhaps it was just as well. A little learnt 
and learnt thoroughly is of more lasting value than 
a superficial knowledge of many things; jerry- 
building in one sense is quite as much a curse of 
education as in another it is of the average London 
suburb ! 

One great essential to the learner is fo have con- 
fidence in the teacher. This may sound like an 
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obvious platitude, but is true, nevertheless. One 
master I remember seemed to lack that power of 
inspiring confidence in the pupil, without which 
little can be done; one cannot learn much from 
people about whom there is a sort of uncomfortable 
suspicion that they are professing to know more 
than they do. 

Then again, the manzer of imparting knowledge 
is a most important factor in the educational sum. 


One old master I recollect had a wonderful gift in | 


this way. Not a very great musician by any means, 
but what he dd know he had a most happy knack 
of imparting to his pupils in a way that interested 
them and arrested their attention. He could, so to 
speak, suit his mood to his pupils’; and if they 
happened to be irritable or restless, he would 
cleverly worm out of them the reason, and use it 
as a means to his end. I always got on well with 
him somehow, although by no means a model 
school-boy, I’m afraid, in some other respects. 
There is something very fascinating in going 
back in one’s mind to the old school-boy days— 
what scrapes we used to get into and what larks we 
used to have sometimes. I remember one poor old 
fellow who had to take my particular class just 
after luncheon time. He really was not up to con- 
trolling a dozen or so mischievous young beggars 





at any time, and certainly not after lunch, when he | 


usually got very drowsy. He sat at his desk, with 
the drawer pulled slightly out, and we stood round 
just in the old sweet way. The horse-hair chair 
which sustained his antique frame was considerably 
the worsé for wear, there being several places where 
the stuffing protruded. It was then the end boy’s 
duty to pull out a bit of horse-hair, pass it on to 


the fellow next the desk, who watched his oppor- | 


tunity to lay it just on the top corner. When the old 
chap began to nod we all blew like anything, trying 
to steer it carefully into the drawer. Suddenly he’d 
wake up, rap out some question, look round with 
that injured expression most people put on when 
rudely disturbed, and then become drowsy once 
more. The performance was repeated again and 
again, until one day we dexterously managed to 
get quite a collection in the drawer, and he 
suddenly woke up just in time to find a piece 
shooting across the desk. ‘‘ Why, what’s this! how 
did that get in? and here’s another piece, and 
here’s another piece!” and he’d turn out the lot. 
We boys were all convulsed ‘with laughter to see 
his astonishment and disgust, but, of course, dared 
not show it; at last one fellow absolutely cou/d not 
control himself any longer, but threw back his 
head with a sort of despairing yell which rang 
round the room. Of course, the old fellow was 
furious, and promptly dropped upon him as the 
culprit (which he was not), giving him a pretty 
heavy imposition, whilst we othe:s got off scot free. 





Well, of course, we boys thought this sort of 
thing rare fun at the time, but I doubt very much 
whether any of us learnt a great deal, if anything, 
in the half-hour or so we spent exercising our lung 
power in preference to our brain power. The old- 
fashioned pedagogue (of which this old chap was a 
very fair specimen) has practically died out now 
and has been replaced by younger-men, trained in 
a different school, and in many respects far abler 
scholars. 

At a big public school one of course comes in 
contact with ‘all sorts and conditions” of masters. 
“Crabbed age and youth,” we are distinctly told, 
“cannot live together.” A very nice point arises 
here. At what age must one consider one’s-self 
“crabby?” and probably there. are degrees of 
“‘crabbiness.” Anyway, I have a keen recollection 
of some “masters and teachers” who might be 
described as ultra-crabby without being old in 
years. Curiously enough, in almost every case 
these men seemed to take very little interest in the 
boys outside the class-room, and whether from pure 
cussedness or not I don’t know, but the boys, 
generally speaking, seemed to take precious little 
interest in them é#side the class-room, the result 
being more or less frequent rows. 

“In the multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom.” So runs the proverb, and, musically speak- 
ing, there is a very great deal of truth in it. Ihave 
studied under several professors at various times 
and generally found that each made a speciality of 
some point, perhaps to the partial exclusion of 
others, the result being that, in a more or less 
degree, I managed to acquire a lot of very valuable 
information, which, when pieced together, success- 
fully carried me over many “ pontes asinorum.” 

In early days one old fellow was a regular nailer 
on “rests.” Nothing roused his righteous ire more 
than a luckless student’s inability to “count.” 
Wrong notes were not much accounted of in his 
system, but the persistent way in which he 
drummed into me that “rests” were put in the 
music for a purpose, and that the minim was a 
most important article, being equal to all sorts of 
other things, told its inevitable tale in after years ; 
and I must confess ow that every rap on the 
knuckles I got ¢hen helped me on the road towards 
becoming a good “timist.” 

Another professor I recollect well was a young 
fellow, one of the lanky, long-haired, “full of 
soul” genus, with a dreamy, far-away sort of-look 
in his dark eyes. His great forte was expression, 
and I always used to get yearny sentimental things 
to play whilst studying under him; tut in those 
days my sympathies were decidedly of a more 
robust tendency, and I’m afraid he used more 
“ foreign” language (sotto voce) over me than any 
other student. After ploughing through some extra 
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superfine specimen of the romantic school he would 
get awfully riled and, jumping up, would stamp 
around in a tearing passion, then finally bundle me 
off the seat with “Bah! get up! you haven’t an 
atom of soul!” Soul! forsooth, I often felt 
tempted to remind him that I had a particularly 
fine sole, which had been carefully developed at 
football, &c., but as a rule I was more amused 
than irritated. He meant well, but couldn’t suit 
himself to his less advanced pupils in common 
with many others of a like nervous and highly- 
strung temperament. 

One of the best all-round men I ever had to do 
with was a little tubby chap with a merry laugh, 
wonderful animal spirits and, outside the study, as 
enjoyable a companion as could be wished. 

When he was at work he meant business, and 
we all soon found out that he would stand no non- 
sense. He had that wonderful knack of making 
himself thoroughly understood, and explaining 
knotty points in theory or practice with few words 
but great clearness. Every one liked him and, 
what is more, respected him ; and in later years, if 





by chance our paths crossed, it was a great pleasure 
to feel his hearty grip (and he could grip, too) and 
chat over old times and doings. Poor little chap, 
he used to play the organ, and being short he had 
difficulty in getting his seat of a comfortable height. 
Once he played at a country concert and I turned 
over. How he got through I don’t know, but in 
one place he all but disappeared under the seat. 
Both hands were on the swell, one foot on the 
swell pedal and the other on bottom C. The seat 
was a bit high, and his short stumpy legs were 
separated as widely as they could possibly have 
been. It was literally a case of “nowhere to put 
it” for the moment; his round, chubby face was 
bathed in perspiration, and the wild, despairing 
look in his eye as he implored me to “shove the 
seat in a bit” almost settled me. I was in fits of 
laughter but was compelled to control it, being in 
full view of the audience. “My boy, I thought I 
was done for that time,” he said afterwards, 
“another minute and I should have collapsed 
completely,’"—and so should I, to say nothing 
of the audience ! 


—— & HHH HR—— 


HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


There is a distinctly refreshing sound about this 
title, and yet it seems hardly possible that we are 
again within measurable distance of the little oasis 
in the desert of hard work so eagerly welcomed by 
most workers in the various hives of this busy 
world; yet so it is, and in a few brief weeks many 
of us will be routing out Bradshaws and Badekers 
to settle the knotty point of “ Where shall I go?” 
With some, of course, the oasis is generally pretty 
extensive ; in fact, the boot almost slips on to the 
other leg occasionally, and it is a case of all oasis 
and no desert. Well, that is, I had almost said, 
the unhappy lot of comparatively few, for they 
cannot half appreciate the enjoyment of a few 
weeks of complete relaxation from constant em- 
ployment like those who “go forth to their work 
and labour until the evening.” 

When once fairly “out of town” and, it may 
be, sniffing the sea-breeze, one is apt to get 
into that frame of mind which Beethoven once 
described as ‘“unbuttoned.” Everything seems 
more or less of a rosy hue; one smiles compla- 
cently at some little contretemps that would have 
been distinctly worrying a week or so before. The 
piano-organ really seems to treat the pathetic 
“‘ Digh-sy ” with a little more tenderness than it did 
in Blank-street, and the air of agreeable surprise 
that is “writ large” on the face of the swarthy 
padrone as his machine grinds out “’E don’t know 
where ’e are!” (with relentless severity as to time 











and expression) is quite in keeping with the senti- 
ment expressed in those philosophic words. 

Go where you will, in England or out of it, one 
very marked feature of any holiday resort is the 
extraordinary amount of music of all grades that is 
ever present, and indeed forms the great staple 
commodity in the mart of amusement. It appeals 
to the senses of all, from the youngest toddler to 
the oldest invalid ; and indeed the panpipes of our 
ever-green favourite, the Punch-and-Judy man, to say 
nothing of the ubiquitous “niggers” (when free from 
coarseness and vulgarity), often attracts as large 
audiences of adults as of children ; but that there 
is a very marked tendency towards the cultivation 
and appreciation of music in its higher grades is 
frequently evidenced by the success met with at 
many of our favourite resorts by singers far above 
the general average both in style and capability. 
One trio alone were, and probably will be again, im 
immense demand at a well-known watering-place, 
and simply because they were competent per- 
formers, well educated musically, and were careful 
to keep their programmes free from any possibly 
objectionable items. 

Another little band laid themselves out more 
particularly to amuse the small folk, and here again 
excellent judgment was shown in the character and 
tone of their selections, with the most successful 
results. Once secure the attention and interest of 
the little ones, and a mighty throng of parents, 
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sisters, brothers, aunts, e¢ hoc genus omne, will be 
sure to follow if only in the first instance to judge 
for themselves whether the amusement their little 
ones so keenly enjoy is healthy in tone or not. 

These are only two examples out of probably 
thousands that could be quoted, and there is not 
the least doubt that the higher the standard set up 
by the musical caterers for public amusement in 
holiday resorts the greater the support they will get 
from the better class of those who throng these 
places in the summer time. It is quite possible to 
be comic without descending to vulgarity, and witty 
without any suspicion of coarseness. 

Out-of-door singing is hard work at the best of 
times, or perhaps a quintet or sestet of glee singers 
would find ample scope for their powers in the day 
time; but this class of musicians have splendid 
opportunities at several of the large hotels, where 
there are facilities for in-door recitals after, 
or in some cases during, the table d’héte hour. 
This style of entertainment might well be extended 
beyond its present limits with great advantage and 
with success also, as the following may prove. A 
party of young fellows were staying together in one 
of our seaside towns at a house whose short garden 
fronted on to the general parade. Five or six of 
these were members of an old-established glee 
club, and used to discourse sweet music after 


~ dinner almost every evening. When fine the win- 


dows were opened, and in a very short time a 
crowd gathered. The free entertainment soon be- 
came well known about the place, and every 
evening they started singing there was sure to be a 
large, attentive and appreciative crowd outside that 
did not fail to show its appreciation of really 
good music properly and efficiently rendered. 

Thanks to the several glee clubs now existent 
there is not much fear of this glorious branch 
of the divine art falling into disuse, and the 
incident recorded above may, for all we know to 
the contrary, have been the experience of any 
number of others, for the ardent glee-singer does 
not forget to take a selection of his favourites away 
with him at holiday time in case two or three other 
kindred spirits happen to turn up. 

To sum up, why should the balance between 
the superior and inferior class of music, broadly 





speaking, be generally in favour of the latter? In 
many cases it may be because the former has never 
had a chance of proving its soundness and ability 
to hold its own with its less cultured rival, and this 
is a point worth consideration by the powers that 
be at a great many of our popular seaside and 
holiday resorts. The experiment has been tried 
with great success at several well-known places one 
could name, and a really first-rate orchestra playing 
high-class and at the same time popular music has 
been found to attract the masses as. well as the 
classes, and in such numbers as to warrant the 
continuance year after year of the same type of 
musical recreation and, it might almost be added, 
education. 

Most successful ventures are content with small 
beginnings, and it could not be expected that in 
towns and places where the experiment has yet to 
be tried the results will compare with those at 
well-established centres. But a little enterprise on 
the part of corporations or town councils, coupled 
with the assistance of those who are content to 
‘cast their bread upon the waters” for a time in a 
good cause, would be well repaid if it created only 
a small demand for the good things of music at first. 

Nowadays there is the nucleus of a small or- 
chestra in almost every smad/ town (to say nothing 
of large ones), players who have a spirit above 
mere waltz and dance music, and who could be 
trained by competent men into orchestral per- 
formers of certainly average merit. And why, too, 
should not the abilities of the fair sex be requisi- 
tioned when circumstances and surroundings allow 
of it? A dozen or two of fairly capable players, 
not Zoo ambitious programmes, a small charge for 
admission, the support financially of local authori- 
ties, are all that is needed to start a promising 
crusade against the everlasting music-hall ditties, 
with their too often objectionable sentiments and 
words. If there are facilities to hold these con- 
certs out-of-doors in the evening, say in some 
favourite place of public resort, that would be a 
great additional attraction and increase the chances 
of success enormously. 

Tis three months only to the beginning of the 
great exodus, but a great deal can be done before 
then if the matter is taken in hand at once. 


—— HH HH —— 


WEBER had a fondness, not only for certain in- 
strumental combinations and harmonic effects, but 
also for particular instruments, such as the claridnet 
and horn, and particular chords, which caused 
Beethoven to say that Weber’s Zuryanthe was a 
collection of diminished sevenths. 


THE constituent parts of an opera are the poem, 
the music, and the decoration. By poetry the 
spectacle speaks to the mind, by music to the ear, 
and by painting to the eye ; all combining, through 
different organs, to make the same impression on 
the heart. 
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PRIZE ee ee -—No. 2. 


We are pleased to offer our readers a prize of | 
one guinea for the most correct answers to the 
questions on the coupon below. 

In this case, as before, competitors themselves 
will act as judges, #.e., we shall simply add up the 
total number of votes given each name on all the 
papers sent in, and the competitor whose coupon 
contains or most nearly contains the six names to 
which the greatest number of votes has been given 
will receive the guinea. 

The following rules must be strictly adhered 
to:— 

The coupon below must be filled in and re- 
ceived at our London office, 84 Newgate Street, 
E.C., not later than the 2oth of April, the outside 
of the envelope marked “ competition.” 

2. The competition is free to all who send in 
their replies on the attached coupon ; any number 
of attempts may be sent in by the same individual 
if a separate coupon be used for each. 

3. In the envelope must also be enclosed another 
sealed envelope containing on the outside the motto 





chosen by the competitor (and which also appears 
on the coupon), and inside, the name and address 
of the competitor, but ot the coupon. 


Should more than one absolutely correct answer 
paper be received, preference will be given to the 
one first opened. 


" Waapiatns grease sn = SRE Te Mit | 


| COUPON. 
i. The most popular-living Conductor ? .................006- | 
| ii. +. ie Pa By epee ee rrsre Ory | 
Contralto Singer ? ...............cs008. 
Song Composer? ........ pondscu speak 
Ve ‘a wa PRIN 555... Siveeseceteance | 


vi. a a Cantata ? 


Motto 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Muros.—The gentleman you name has an excellent reputa- 
tion as a coach for musical examinations. 

T. W. H.—Her Majesty’s Theatre is now demolished ; 
believe the site will in the future be occupied by an hotel. 

Rex.—Without hearing you sing it would be impossible to 
pass an opinion; but it seems to us certain that you are 
using the wrong register, or, in other words, are spoiling 
your voice, if you have any! Beware of quack singing- 
masters or their interested flatteries. 

A CHOIRMASTER will find his adult members much more 
regular and interested in their practices if he always gives 
them plenty of new music, or music just difficult tnough to 
give them a little trouble, but not too much or it will dis- 
hearten. It does not follow that you need attempt to 
perform it because you have practised it. 

E. r. J.—Sir Arthur Sullivan’s address is 2 Queen’s Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

A. R. C. O.—It is yet, we think, too early to speak very 
ac | of the electric action applied to organs. 

~The ‘ Benedictus” is sung before the Prayer of 
‘aus cration, and the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” after, as a rule. At 
S. Alban’s, Holborn, the custom is different. These two 
hymns were not forbidden in the Archbishop’s ‘‘ Judg- 
ment.” 

OAON. uire of Novello. 

MARIE. away where Angels d 
would probably suit you. * 


2 Blumenthal, 
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“Don GIOVANNI,” composed rt to Da 
Ponte’s libretto, was produced at Prague on the 4th 
November, 1787. The subject had already been 
treated in a ballet in four acts, for which Gluck 
wrote the music 
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HAWKINS.—We do not recommend the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of the 
Rose ” (Schumann) as a work for an ordinary choral society. 
The female voices are often sub-divided (there are several 
choruses for these alone), and it is not of a nature which 
appeals to the general public. 

J. E. V.—You must be joking! Do you really think that a 
first-rate violin can be had for 21/- carriage paid? Why, 
the insurance on a real Strad. alone would pretty well 
come to this if the owner would be so rash as to trust it 
to the railway company unescorted. 

XAXxy.—The music at S$. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
was formerly under the direction of Herr Meyer Liitz, of 
the Gaiety Theatre. We are-not sure whether this arrange- 
ment still continues. 

J. S.—Your “lyrics” 
known as ‘‘ bosh,” 
by verbosity. 

AmBITIOUS.—Experience is the most valuable teacher you 
can have in this matter. Nervousness is only curable by 
degrees and after much persevering effort. 


are, we fear, of the order of merit 
Poverty of ideas cannot be concealed 





We are always glad to assist our readers by any means in 
our power, and we shall be pleased to answer any queries 
addressed to us to the best of our ability. If a ‘“nom-de- 
— ” is used, the writer’s real name and address must be 
added. 


Rn t-—- 


Tue Ballet, as the name sufficiently denotes 
comes to us from the French, and, in the sense of 
an entertainment exclusively in dancing, dates from 
the foundation of the Académie Royale de Musique, 
or soon afterwards. 




















